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burden imposed upon it by our present tariff laws. It is idealistic and 
lacking in common sense in that it bases itself on the idea of the 
brotherhood of man at all times and under all conditions and, with this 
conception in mind, attempts to treat the Filipino as if he were a white 
man with centuries of experience and achievement back of him. Con- 
sequently we are attempting to put the cart before the horse : we are 
trying to improve the intellectual condition of the Filipino before we 
have improved his economic condition. The result is an extremely 
expensive governmental system, which the Filipino, in his present eco- 
nomic condition, finds it difficult to support. So long as this policy is 
pursued, no great hope for the future can be entertained ; since, after 
paying the expenses of the present system, few if any means are avail- 
able for the economic development which the islands so sorely need. 
Mr. Ireland thinks also that our policy is adopted in large measure be- 
cause of our ignorance of what has been done by other nations similarly 
circumstanced ; and he considers it to be remarkable that, in view of 
our success in Cuba, we should have muddled things to such a degree 
in the Philippines. 

Apart, however, from his strictures upon our Philippine policy, Mr. 
Ireland's book is a valuable contribution to the literature of an im- 
portant subject, particularly of the more recent phases of that subject. 
It is accompanied by a statistical appendix, showing the area, popula- 
tion, finances, trade and shipping of the dependencies which are under 
examination in his book, as well as by a bibliographical appendix con- 
taining lists of the most important works upon the subject. A third 
appendix contains a number (eight in all) of tables taken from the 
Philippine census. Mr. Ireland's book is one which no one interested 
in colonial problems can afford to neglect. r- t p ofmN 

Britischer Imperialisms und englischer Freihandel zu Beginn 
des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts . Von G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz. 
Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1906. — 477 pp. 

In the recent British fiscal controversy many of the most telling argu- 
ments of the fiscal reformers were admittedly derived from the works of 
such German writers as Roscher, Wagner and Schmoller. Those 
members of the reform party who were chiefly interested in the estab- 
lishment of a unified British empire pointed to the example of German 
statesmen who created an empire through the means of a customs 
union ; those whose chief aim was the restoration of the principle of 
protection, compared the wonderful progress of Germany with the 
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relative stagnation of Great Britain. Accordingly much interest 
attaches to the opinions of German scholars as to the desirability and 
practicability of British fiscal reform. The work under review is espe- 
cially important because of its author's thorough understanding of Brit- 
ish industrial conditions and because of his sympathy with British ideals 
and his admiration of the British character. 

The purpose of Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz is obviously to give 
a philosophical explanation of British imperialism rather than a de- 
tailed account of the movement toward fiscal reform. He does, 
indeed, discuss in a masterly way the arguments for and against a 
reversal of the traditional policy of free trade. He dismisses, as with- 
out foundation, the contention that British industry is declining. The 
increased importation of manufactured goods from Germany and the 
United States, he shows, is in large measure the result of an adjustment 
by which the most highly developed nation confines itself to the final 
processes of manufacture, leaving to less fully developed nations the 
work of furnishing crude and half-manufactured products. He admits 
that " dumping" is in many cases an evil requiring state intervention, 
but he thinks that by an extension of the principles of the Brussels sugar 
convention this evil may be checked without recourse to so drastic a 
remedy as a protective tariff. 

An imperial Zollverein Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz regards as utterly 
impracticable. None of the self-governing colonies would be willing to 
abandon their rising manufacturing industries to the mercies of British 
competition. Preferential tariffs may attach the different parts of the 
Empire together by bonds of mutual interest, but any such arrange- 
ment is less likely to benefit the mother country than the colonies. 
Great Britain may consent to levy discriminating duties in favor of 
colonial raw products, but the colonies will in all likelihood refuse to 
grant material concessions to the exporter of British manufactures. 

By a careful examination of the conditions of the leading British in- 
dustries our author reaches the conclusion that as an industrial nation 
Great Britain cannot afford to abandon the policy of free trade. But 
Great Britain is no longer to be regarded as predominantly an indus- 
trial nation. A new interest, the financial, already overshadows the 
industrial interest. The great promoters with their following of specu- 
lators and investors threaten to deprive the industrial kings of their 
power, as the latter at an earlier date overthrew the landed magnates. 
Now, the financier is not directly interested in the maintenance of free 
trade. Indeed, so far as he is engaged in promoting colonial enter- 
prises, he is willing to see England assume a heavy burden of taxation 
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to increase colonial prosperity. And it is obvious that the most fruitful 
field for the promoter lies in the colonies. This is the economic basis 
of modern British imperialism. 

But it is not to be understood that Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz is 
content with a bald economic interpretation. The economic interpre- 
tation of history is something which he can not tolerate. Imperialism 
existed as an ideal before economic conditions made it popular. Cecil 
Rhodes, whom our author selects as a type of the British imperialist, 
was actuated in the main by non-economic motives. The building of 
an empire was the end he had in view ; the accumulation of wealth was 
but a means. 

Is the British empire a possibility? All depends upon the Weltan- 
schauung of the future Briton. What originally made England a great 
nation was its idealism. A pure religion trained the Briton to shape 
his conduct with a view to the extension of God's kingdom upon the 
earth. This was what made him toil unremittingly ; this was what 
made him bring up a large family to carry British culture beyond the 
seas ; this was what bound him to those of his own race. With such 
a foundation for his civilization, the Anglo-Saxon of to-day would no 
doubt find a way to overcome the difficulties that now make the plan of 
a British world empire seem chimerical. The Puritan ideals have, how- 
ever, disintegrated. If nothing is found to take their place, not only 
does the empire become impossible, but even " Little England " is bound 
to decay. Luxury will increase ; population will decline ; England will 
become a land of idle recipients of interest, with a crowd of equally 
useless flunkeys in their service. Only one thing can rescue England 
from this fate : German idealism ! 

The foregoing summary may suffice to indicate the author's point of 
view ; it can of course give no idea of the skill with which Dr. von 
Schulze-Gaevernitz defends his novel position. Most of us believe that 
the practical affairs of Anglo-Saxondom go on with very little reference 
to any particular ideals, and that they will continue to do so for the 
future. Still, if any one wishes to be convinced that the contrary is 
true, he will find much in this book to facilitate conviction. 

A few minor errors may be noted. On page 187 it is alleged that 
the United States government has tried in vain to prevent Americans 
from emigrating to the Canadian Northwest. Possibly this has reference 
to efforts of southern states to divert the emigration toward themselves. 
On page 249 there is an allusion to an indemnification of Spain for 
Cuba. This, of course, refers to the payment of $20,000,000 for the 
transfer of the Philippines ; and this was merely the amount of a debt 
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charged on the Philippines which the United States refused to recognize. 
On page 229 our author makes the Isthmian canal zone extend ten 
miles on each side of the canal, instead of five. " Humanics " (p. 
152) is a somewhat novel substitute for "the humanities" ; nor is the 
German translation, " Studium der Geisteswissenschaften," wholly satis- 
factory. It is difficult to see why the fact that American grain is 
transported in summer by way of the St. Lawrence, Canadian grain in 
winter by way of the American railroads, should present any obstacle to 
the preferential treatment by England of Canadian grain (p. 190). 
The author seems here to overlook the existing system of transportation 
in bond. American readers will hardly agree with the author in his 
view that British shipbuilding is seriously threatened by American 
competition (p. 542). He seems to overestimate the influence of the 
advocates of shipping subsidies. 

Alvin S. Johnson. 
The University of Nebraska. 

The Arbiter in Council. London, Macmillan and Company; 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1906. — vi, 567 pp. 

An advocate of peace, the " arbiter " is supposed to call his friends 
into council, for the purpose of discussing the situation in the world 
and the possibility of doing away with war. The conference is opened 
by the "arbiter," who reads a paper on war, its causes and conse- 
quences. This is followed by papers by certain of his companions on 
modern warfare, private war and the duel, cruelty, perpetual peace and 
the federation of the world, arbitration, the political economy of war, 
and Christianity and war. The discussion is supposed to run through 
seven days. Some of the papers contain much useful information, 
especially as to the gradual transformation of public opinion on the 
subject of war ; and the reasoning is always clear and connected. The 
most interesting chapters are those on the causes and consequences of 
war, private war and the duel, cruelty, and perpetual peace and the 
federation of the world. The least satisfactory chapter is that on 
arbitration. The theory of arbitration is well analyzed, and the nature 
of the process is well explained ; but very little information is afforded 
as to what has been accomplished by this method of settling interna- 
tional disputes. We are told that " a French author, who enumerates 
177 cases of international arbitration between 1794 and 1900, finds 
that Great Britain took part in seventy, the United States in fifty, 
France in twenty-six, and Germany in none at all." The " French 
author," whoever he may be, is, if correctly cited, altogether mistaken. 



